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Atlas of the Early Christian World 


by Professors F. van der Meer and C. Mohrmann, translated and edited by MARY F. HEDLUND, 
MA and Professor H. H. ROWLEY, DD A unique survey of Christian life during the first six 
centuries. 620 gravure plates depicting the life and art of the Early Christians. 42 six-colour maps 
on every aspect of ecclesiastical and archaeological geography. A three-fold commentary : 
(1) detailed captions to plates ; (2) the author’s own dissertations linking visual with factual 
material ; (3) a systematic selection from contemporary writings. 24-page index. 14}” x 10}” 
216 pp 70s 


Documents from Old Testament Times 


edited by D. WINTON THOMAS The Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge 
and other members of the Society for Old Testament Study translate and comment on documents 
from Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic and other sources contemporary with various books 
of the Old Testament. 16 half-tone plates. 93” x64” 320 pp 18s 


The Story of an American Communist 


by JOHN GATES The highest ranking American Communist ever to leave the party tells why he 
went and outlines his present political philosophy. John Gates, ex-editor of the American Daily 
Worker, traces twenty-seven years of Communist activity from his student days to his explosive 
resignation from the party in January, 1958. 8}” x54" 256 pp 30s 
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by E. H. M. Cox and P. A. Cox “A beautifully produced book, Modern Shrubs. contains four 
exquisite plates in colour by Margaret Stones, also many charming line drawings. . . . The authors 
have a deep knowledge of shrubs and have travelled far and wide from their own garden in 
Glendoick.""—The Gardeners Chronicle. 

4 colour plates and 21 line drawings. 9” x 6}” xiv+210 pp 25s 
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by J. L. KENT This is an expert account of the behaviour of ships in rough water and its influence 
on design. It deals comprehensively with ocean weather, movements of a ship in a sea-way, and 
propulsion in rough water conditions. The first full-scale treatment of this important topic. 
82 diagrams. 8{” x63” 296 pp 32s 6d 


Introduction to 
Dock and Harbour Engineering 


by ROLT HAMMOND This book deals with problems which confront engineers, dock and port 
authorities, and all who organise marine trade. It covers the forces of the sea, harbour planning, 
the equipment for submarine work, dredging, oil handling and mechanical engineering at ports, 
and many other topics. 12 half-tone plates ; 22 diagrams. 8{” x63” 168 pp 25s 
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EDITORIAL 


Tue First two weeks of February, 1959, should be long remembered by public librarians, for they 
saw the announcement of the new award by the National Joint Council for librarians-in-charge 
and the publication of the Roberts Report. As far as the latter is concerned, THe Liprary 
Wor_p has invited a number of eminent librarians to comment on the Report and their views 
will be published in subsequent issues. A brief study of the recommendations indicates that the 
Committee has been concerned to present practical propositions likely to appeal to a wide range 
of librarians and local authorities without provoking political controversies in Parliament. It is 
idealistic without being cloudy ; it presents a new principle—that of a responsible Ministry with 
powers to enforce an improvement in library services—without being revolutionary. 


The Report was favourably received in the Press on Saturday, 14th February. The Times 
gave a generous paragraph in its leader column starting with ‘‘Not many countries can rival the 
quality and extent of Britain’s public libraries”. It’s comments were fair and gave praise to the 
practical but moderate view of the Library Association. On the Home News page, two columns 
of ten inches at the top were devoted to a detailed account of the Report in which all the main 
points were succinctly brought out. 


The Daily Telegraph gave the second paragraph of its leader column to comment on the 
Report. One sentence of note was on the salary position ““They [The Committee] point out that 
two-thirds of the posts open to qualified librarians in the public service carry a maximum 
salary of only £725 a year. This is, of course, ludicrously small and the right people cannot be 
expected to come forward as applicants until they can be assured of a decent living”’. The rest of 
the paragraph was as favourably disposed, but many librarians will be surprised to find that the 
leader writer says that new legislation will result, he hopes, in our public libraries growing into 
“something like the British Council’s institutes abroad”. This is a fate which some of us think is 
not altogether what we deserve. The Report was also reported in about ten inches under the 
headline “1 in 3 using libraries” which clearly indicates that public libraries are now big business 
in the mass communication-media world. 


The Daily Mirror did us proud with bold one inch headlines on page 6 witha very fair comment 
on the report which should go a long way to dispel the attitude that libraries are on the way down 
in the face of Radio and T.V. The Daily Mirror in its inimitable and authoritative fashion 
clearly shows this is NOT so. 


Two columns of eight inches were devoted to the Report in The Manchester Guardian. In a 
well written account, the writer emphasises that the service has grown enormously in spite of 
inadequate and unsuitable buildings, inadequate book funds and poorly paid staff. A careful 
survey is made of the particular problems of Welsh libraries. 


The front page of The Daily Mail, albeit the bottom of column one, bore the headline “‘Pile 
of Books” under which appeared a brief comment finishing with the admirable sentence—“The 
Committee recommends more capital expenditure on public libraries. Demand certainly 
justifies it”. There was also a report on the Home page. The News Chronicle expressed surprise 
that there had been no report on libraries for thirty years (Can there be someone who has not 
heard of the name McColvin ?) but went on to make it clear that it thinks libraries are doing 
a good job. The writer is in favour of better salaries for librarians but is not sure that special 
legislation is necessary to implement the proposals. The News Chronicle is also against fines, and 
finishes with the comment ‘“The Basic principle ought to be to encourage people to read”. The 
Home News page also dwelt briefly on the Report. 


The matter was brought to very concrete terms by the headlines in The Daily Worker “6d. 
per head for books. Mean Councils are warned’’! The Report is detailed and brings out one 
point we did not notice elsewhere. Commenting on the present position, the reporter remarks 
“But the Committee thinks the position is far from satisfactory, particularly in view of the 
drive for technical education”’. 
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The copies we saw of The Daily Express and The Daily Herald untortunately contained no 
comment or report, and this surprised us somewhat. We had been given to understand that a 
certain librarian in a certain naval town was a regular writer for 7he Daily Herald. But perhaps 
there were other, more library-minded editions. Also there was no mention of the Report in any 
of the editions of the London evening papers we read. 


On the whole the Report received a good press, which may be followed up by the weeklies, 
and certainly no librarian should feel other than in the news for a week ; after that it will be up 
to him to keep himself there by every means he can adopt. 


* * + * 


Before making any comment on the salary award, a quotation from the Roberts Committee 
Report seems apt : “Salary scales for the staff of public libraries should be commensurate with 
their qualifications and responsibilities, and should be applied in a manner calculated to make 
career prospects attractive ;...’’ (Ministry of Education. The Structure of the public library service in 
England and Wales. p. 30). Compare that recommendation with the announcement in Public 
Service, February, 1959, of “Improved Gradings for librarians and youth employment officers”, 
which heads the paragraph giving details of the new National Joint Council Award of APT II 
for a post occupied by a chartered librarian in charge of a branch or district library, or in charge 
of a department of a library, and supervising a staff of six other whole-time officers or the equiva- 
lent. 


This is in our opinion an outrageous award. The Roberts Committee Report informs us 
that there are 27,842 fixed service points and 189 mobile libraries, and in a statement issued by 
the Library Association we are told that there are 66 posts affected by the Salary Award of which 
41 are already graded above APT Il. A number of these service points are small, operated by a 
staff of two or even one but a great many of them are large in so far as any libraries in this country 
are large. The qualifications required to provide, maintain and improve a library service are no 
less because it has to be done with a staff of four than they would be with a staff of seven. Nor are 
the responsibilities any less. It is extremely difficult to find @ simple formula for measuring 
the extent or nature of library service, particularly in attempting to relate it to any other public 
service. The criteria to be applied should surely be qualitative ; one does not judge a public 
health inspector by the number of tins of food he inspects but by his ability to judge the con- 
dition of the food in the tin and its suitability for consumption. In the same manner, the demands 
made on a chartered librarian in a small town or in a branch library of a great city may 
be less in number than in a larger establishment but their nature may be no less complex, nor 
make less demands on his intelligence and his professional ability. 

This award is repressive : it condemns public libraries who have not yet reached the dizzy 
height of APT II to a Dead Sea level with even less prospects (and a year or two ago we did not 
think that prospects could be less promising) than before. Any differentials which have existed 
as a spur to professional study have now gone, there being practically no difference between APT 
II and General Division scales ; (in fact, in London, it is possible for General Division staff to 
earn more than their senior on APT I). 


How did this situation arise ? Negotiations on a new award for librarians-in-charge have 
been going on for some time. The Staff side of the National Joint Council have attempted to 
persuade the employers’ side to agree to change the previous award of APT I for a staff of three, 
to APT II for the same number of staff. The Staff side have been advised in this matter by the 
Library Association who say in their statement that no less than this was to be accepted. In other 
words the Library Association are saying that the Staff side which is dominated by NALGO have 
ignored the advice of the Library Association and have accepted an award in spite of that 
advice. The Library Association has made a protest in the strongest terms. 


This we understand is not the whole story and there have been suggestions before that all is 
not well between NALGO and the Library Association. The time has passed for bickering and 
is ripe for united action to obtain the better salaries and incentives which the Roberts Report and 
the press urge as necessary if our libraries are to continue to be as well regarded as they deserve. 
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Problems of Public Library Development in Nigeria. 
By Kavu Oxorir, F.L.A., Regional Librarian and Secretary, Eastern Region Library Board. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Federation of Nigeria is a country of vast extent. Its area is about six times that of the 
United Kingdom. The territorial divisions of Nigeria are the Northern, Eastern and Western 
Regions, and the Federal Territory of Lagos and Southern Cameroons. The population of the 
Federation is now estimated at some 35 million, but the people in the respective territorial 
divisions differ markedly in race, customs and traditional forms of government. The recognition 
of these regions in the overall machinery of administration forms the basis of our public library 
development schemes. 


BACKGROUND 


During the past few years there has been rapid development in the social, educational and 
cultural awakening of Nigeria, and the Library service naturally forms a part of this development. 


In this part of the world, the gradual conscious realisation of the importance of library 
provision in rapidly developing areas, is very much due to the work of the British Council. 
The British Council through its initiation of effective public library schemes in association 
with the governments of the Federation and local authorities has transformed a once neglected 
service into one full of vitality and hope. Their influence led to the foundation of the Lagos 
Municipal Library, the establishment of the former Library Section of the Federal Information 
Service, and the Northern Regional Library Service. Around the same time, the Federal 
Government, on the advice of the British Council, bought the Henry Carr Library—a valuable 
20,000 volume collection which is destined to form the nucleus of our future National Central 
Library. This collection is temporarily housed in the University College Library, Ibadan. 


It is worthwhile, in passing, to mention other bodies which are playing no small part in 
the library development of our country. These are Unesco, the West African Library Association 
(W.A.L.A.), and the Library Advisory Committee of Nigeria. The West African Library 
Association is a direct result of the 1953 Unesco Ibadan Seminar on the Development of Public 
Libraries in Africa, whilst the latter body was recently formed at the instance of W.A.L.A. 
and the Federal Government “to advise the Federal and Regional Governments and Govern- 
ment of Southern Cameroons on library and bibliographical policy and problems”’. 


PRESENT STATE 


The background of our public library scene has been briefly outlined. What then is the 
present situation in the Federation of Nigeria ? It is a picture of many present elements and 
influences with emerging development plans in the regions. I shall attempt in this article to 
sketch the scene region by region. 


I. NorTHern Recion (Area: 282,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 18 million) 


The North launched its regional library service under the aegis of the Education Depart- 
ment in 1952. Mrs. Joan Allen, A.L.A., inaugurated the task in July, 1952, and she opened up 
almost immediately temporary quarters in Luggard Hall, Kaduna, the capital of the Region. 
Mrs. Allen is thus the first amongst our library pioneers to organise a regional library service in 
Nigeria. With growth in stock a move was made to a new library building in 1953. The regional 
library is comparable to a county library headquarters in Britain. 


The regional library at Kaduna gives service freely to all N.A.’s educational institutions, 
cultural associations and individuals. It has on its records 55 native administration centres, 
74 schools and 30 other miscellaneous bodies including teacher-training centres, extra-mural 
classes, trade centres and staff clubs. In Kaduna itself, individual membership is recorded as 
5,647 (out of a population of 12,1g0—1952 census)—over 40 per cent of the population. The 
figure is made up of 5,157 adults and 490 young readers. During the year 1957-58, 75,323 
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volumes were borrowed by registered readers—an increase of 6,906 over the previous year. 
Its present bookstock is nearly 45,000. 


Besides circulating books, the regional library performs the function of book ordering for 
organisations and individuals. While this function is strictly speaking not library work, it is, 
however, felt that this particular activity is a worthwhile one. 

The regional library also issues mimeographed monthly lists of selected additions to stock— 
“Books for the North” which are circulated to readers outside Kaduna. These lists help distant 
readers in selecting books either for purchase or loan from the regional library. Irregular lists 
of recommended books are also circulated outside Kaduna. 


The junior staff receive regular instruction for the First Professional and for parts of the 
Registration Examinations of the Library Association. One assistant of Northern origin is at 
present studying librarianship at Manchester. 


Besides training its own staff, the regional library has undertaken to give basic library 
training to N.A. employees, and to organise a more advanced course for school teachers and 
government departmental library workers. 


Extensions to the new library building which include a separate lending department and 
extra storage space and workroom were completed in 1957. In the following year a branch 
library was opened at Bida in one of the provinces. It is the ultimate aim of the Northern 
Regional government to establish one branch library per province. The regional librarian 
operates a book boxes scheme for distribution purposes but does not plan running a mobile library 
service as distances are so great in the Region that in many provinces more than one vehicle 
would be needed to provide any satisfactory service. 


In general, some measure of a regional library service is in operation in the Northern 
Region. There is as yet no library legislation. 

Besides the regional library service, some native administration authorities have their own 
reading-rooms and in particular the Kano Emirate library, apart from its collection in English, 
is said to have a fine collection of Hausa and Arabic literature. 


II. Eastern Recon (Area : 30,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 8 million) 


In the Eastern Region of Nigeria, a statutory body—the Eastern Region Library Board, is 
responsible for its regional library service. The Board is a direct result of the 1953 Unesco 
Ibadan Seminar on Development of Public Libraries in Africa. The Board was established by 
an ordinance—the Eastern Region Library Board Law, 1955, and it came into being in 
November, 1955. The ordinance is a model of the Ghana Library Board set-up. The chairman 
of the Board is Mr. David Anderson, M.A., Regional. Director, British Council. 


The Board’s preparation of a regional library plan was preceded by a regional library 
survey which was carried out by myself in March and April, 1956. I submitted a report with 
proposals which eventually received the approval of the Board. The plan was as follows : 

(a) That a regional library headquarters be established at Enugu (regional capital) with 

a main regional central library to serve not only the needs of Enugu, but provide 
administrative headquarters for the regional library service. 


(b) That divisional libraries be based on each of the five urban towns in the region and, in 
addition, that a mobile or delivery service to the smaller towns and villages within the 
division be provided. 

(c) That mobile libraries be provided by means of vehicles specially designed to ride 
the prevailing unsurfaced roads in the rural areas. 

(d) That a book box scheme designed to serve rural areas not suitable for, or readily 
available, to the mobile library service be started as soon as practicable. Delivery of 
these book boxes would be by means of rail, road or canoe. 

(e) That a postal service of books to individual readers—mainly those living in isolated 
areas—be considered, 
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In the early stages of its existence, the Board occupied temporary office accommodation 
in the old Secretariat buildings in Enugu. In early 1956, its acting chief librarian moved the 
office to a temporary prefabricated building which served as offices and reading-room, and 
in the past few months the reading-room has been mainly used as a warehouse for the new 
regional central library bookstock which numbers some 20,000 volumes. 


Unesco Pilot Public Library in Africa. The Eastern Region is fortunate to have attracted 
Unesco’s assistance in its early stages of library development. This has led to the establishment 
of a pilot public library project in Enugu. The basic agreement between the Government 
of Eastern Nigeria and Unesco on the project provided that the government should allocate 
a minimum sum of £12,500 annually for a period of five years (1957-61), and should provide 
suitable premises for the pilot library. Unesco on the other hand undertook to provide the 
services of an expert on the organisation and operation of public libraries for about twelve months, 
financial aid during each of the five years the agreement was in force, and award of fellowships 
in the field of public libraries to enable the staff of the pilot library to gain some practical insight 
into overseas libraries. 


The above basic agreement paved the way for the planning of the “pilot” library known 
as the Regional Central Library, Enugu. 


The Regional Central Library as planned is ““T”’-shaped. Its capital cost of nearly £50,000 
has fallen wholly upon the Library Board, while much of the equipment is being provided from 
funds made available by Unesco. The central library will provide lending and reference services 
for adults and children in Enugu. It will in addition, contain a Nigeriana collection and maintain 
a record of publications in the Region. It will also act as a regional centre for bibliographical 
information and research, organise regional, national and international loans, and encourage 
and co-ordinate the development of public and special libraries in the region. 

The building which was started last April is almost completed. It was partially occupied 
on 23rd January, 1959, and its opening is fixed for gth March, 1959, by Dr. the Hon. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, Premier of the Region. 

Mobile Library Service. The Board launched a mobile library service on 1gth May, 1958. 
The mobile library service is an experiment which is confined to a sample area around Enugu 
consisting of urban and semi-rural areas. The vehicle was made in England and is a Bedford 
model D5LC 5-ton chassis. It isa Unesco gift to Eastern Nigeria and is tied up with the Unesco 
Pilot Public Library Project. The book-mobile costs approximately £2,900 complete with audio- 
visual equipment and the usual library equipment of counter, shelves and cupboards. It carries 
between 1,500 and 2,000 books. This is the first mobile library of its type issuing free direct 
books to the individual in West Africa and probably on the continent of Africa. Its performance 
is being carefully watched in many territories in this part of the world. 


The Board has already laid sound foundations on which a truly regional library service 
can be built. The pattern already has a precision and clarity unusual at so early a stage in a new 
system of library service. In planning this service, the Board owes much to the advice and 
assistance of Mr. S. H. Horrocks, F.L.A., Unesco Consultant and Reading Borough Librarian, 
and to the ready cooperation of our architects, James Cubitt & Partners of Lagos and London, 
in designing a building at once functional and of individual appearance. 


III. Western Recion (Area: 45,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 7 million) 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for the regional library service in Western Nigeria. 
The Western regional library service is now being planned and a 5-acre site has been secured for 
a new regional library headquarters estimated at a cost of £40,000. A regional librarian has 
since been appointed. 

At the moment, however, a temporary lending service for adults and children has been 
started at Ibadan, the regional capital. A bookstock service of at present nearly 23,000 is being 


built up still further, 
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Many local authorities in the region have reading-rooms with collections of books, news- 
papers and periodicals ranging from a hundred to a few thousands. Plans for participation 
between the Regional library and the local authorities are in the process of formulation. 


IV. Feperat Terrirory or Lacos AND SOUTHERN CAMEROONS 
(i) Lagos (Area: 27 sq. miles ; Pop. 276,000) 
In Lagos, the Lagos Municipal library, the Lagos library, the Anglo-Nigerian Art centre 


library and the United States Information Service library are the outstanding libraries for 
public use. 


It is in the Lagos Municipal library, however, that one finds something of a public library 
machinery at work. This library was opened in August, 1946, by the British Council and the 
Lagos Town Council. The Town Council took over its management entirely in April, 1950. 


This public library is not yet quite the same as a British public library, though it is hoped 
that eventually it will be. It is run in very much the same way, but is maintained rather 
differently. Any responsible person, living in Lagos, can join by paying a subscription of half-a- 
crown for six months, and funds are provided by the Town Council. It is governed by the 
Education and Library Committee of the Council. 

The library has a separate children’s section and a small branch library to serve Yaba 
residents on the Lagos mainland. There is a stock of nearly 11,000 volumes in the entire system, 
and the library has about 1,500 readers (including children) every year. 


The Anglo-Nigerian Art Centre library service in Lagos serves Lagos members of the 
centre and also co-ordinates and supplies reading materials to its regional centres at Ibadan, 
Kano and Enugu. The Anglo-Nigerian Art Centre organises a number of public library 
extension services—discussion groups, meetings for play-reading, concerts and exhibitions. 


The United States Information Service opened its library service in October, 1951. This 
library is primarily concerned with endeavours to project the life and thought of the people 
of the United States of America. The library is a small, fine one, situated in comfortable surround- 
ings, and is the first “public library” in the country providing free service to its readers. 


(ii) Southern Cameroons (Area : 17,000 sq. miles ; Pop. 753,000) 
There is as yet no appreciable library service in the territory. 


PROBLEMS 

The present state of our library service has been briefly described. There is inadequate 
coverage br a country the size of Nigeria. It must, however, be clearly stated that our difficulties 
are not peculiar to this country. They are common in all areas where “ . . . the mass of the 
people have no access to the opportunities which will enable them to adjust themselves to the 
pressures of twentieth century technical civilization, a condition which may result from poverty 
or retarded social and cultural development. The prevalence of ignorance, ill-health and 
unhappiness, all interwoven factors, are frequently features of such regions.””! 


What then are these “growing pains’’ which exist in Nigeria ? In general they are : 


(a) The problem of getting local experienced professional staff. 

(b) The severe limitations of financial resources for provision of adequate and effective 
library service. 

(c) Apathy on the part of both the public and state, including local authorities, with 
regard to the absence of a good library service. 

(d) Failure of such public interest as does exist, to make an effective impact upon apathetic 
state and local authorities to provide the money to run libraries, 


(e) Low standards of literacy. 
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(f) Lack of suitable reading material for children and neo-literates. J 

g) Far too much emphasis placed on political emacipation, to the detriment of social 
and cultural developments, of which library service must form a part. 

(h) Absence of a strong professional body to mould thought on the values of a good library 
service. 


(i) Lack of national bibliographical services. It has been left to the Ibadan University 
College library to produce the first lists of current publications. A few weeks ago, 
however, the newly formed Library Advisory Committee of Nigeria proposed a pre- 
liminary project to cover the whole country. 

(j) Poor communication systems. 

(k) Effect on books of insect pests, dust, damp and other adverse climatic conditions, 
such as the harmattan. 

(1) Lack of good binderies for the rapidly expanding services. Research is needed into the 
various problems concerning the preservation of paper and binding materials. 


CONCLUSION 
(1) Clearly the dominant element of success is good leadership and it is in this respect 
that W.A.L.A. and Unesco are striving to influence the development of our libraries on 
proper lines. 

(2) The effect of “unholy” poverty is real. 

(3) The existence of apathy on the part of both the public and the state may be ascribed 

to the fact that there is, as yet, no well organised service to arouse public interest. 
The history of all successful libraries makes the statement almost axiomatic. There is 
no doubt that the new “pilot” project in Eastern Nigeria will go far in stimulating wider 
public and state interest. 

There is no room for despondency in our determination to serve the country by providing 
library service. Library provision in Nigeria is still in swaddling clothes, and the problems which 
face us are a challenge to the few trained personnel in the field. There are certainly good pros- 
pects for library provision in Nigeria and it is hoped that those in the field will continue to 
pioneer a cause which means so much to the future of our country. 


* * * 


Further accounts of Nigerian library development may be found under the following 

references : 

Joan Parkes : The Regional Library Service in Northern Nigeria. West African Libraries 1(1) 
March 1954. pp. 7/9. 

John Harris : Library Proposals for Nigeria. W.A.L.A. News 2 (2) June 1954. pp. 38/40. 

Richard Offor : The Development of University Libraries in British Overseas Territories. 
ASLIB Proceedings 6(3) August 1954. pp. 151/8. 

$.B.Aje : Public Libraries in Western Nigeria—A General Survey. W.A.L.A. News 2(3) August 
1956. pp. 78/84. 

S. H. Horrocks : Nigerian Library Project. Library Review 124 Winter 1958. pp. 246/7. 


'Houle, Cyril O : Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education : the report of the Malmo Seminar. Paris, 
Unesco, 1951. 
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Portrait of a Woman Librarian 
ETHEL WINIFRED AUSTIN (1875-1918) 
By W. A. Munrorp, Director-General, National Library for the Blind 


BeinGc and becoming are important philosophical concepts and, naturally enough, most periods 


of time seem to possess at least some of the essential qualities of transition. Yet in the history of 


institutions, as of states, there are periods during which the concept of becoming seems to have 
completely transcended that of being. In the history of the National Library for the Blind 
one of these specially significant periods of change occurred between 1906 and 1918. During 
those years the post of Secretary and Librarian was held by a woman—Ethel Winifred Austin. 
She has her living memorial in the Library’s Annual E.W. Austin Reading Competitions for 
its blind readers—the thirtieth is to be held on 30th May, 1959. Who was she and what did she 
do? 


Winifred Austin was born in 1875, a younger daughter of a prosperous London shipbroker. 
She attended one of the excellent schools provided by the Girls’ Public Day School Trust—the 
Clapham High School, since merged with the Streatham Hill High School. A school friend, 
Naomi Royde Smith (Mrs. Ernest Milton) remembers with affection her vivacity, her curly black 
hair and her beautiful large eyes. Winifred was no outstanding scholar but was keenly interested 
in the affairs of the literary and dramatic society. She was regarded as a member of the school’s 
“aristocracy” and, like her elder sisters, could look forward to a finishing school in France or 
Switzerland. The early death of her father, however, ended any dreams which she may have 
had and when she went to Geneva it was merely to live economically for a year with a Swiss 
family. Naomi Royde Smith’s novel, Love in Mildensee, which is dedicated *‘to the dear memory 
of Ethel Winifred Austin’, is the story of Annette Willoughby, a character who owes more than 
a little to the Winifred of Geneva and after. 

Winilred’s circumstances at the turn of the century surely provided her with the worst of 
all worlds. She was expected not to take a paid post, although there was insufficient money 
available for her to live a life of Edwardian leisure or to have her chances of matrimony satis- 
factorily underwritten. Since she was intelligent as well as bright and vivacious, the years of her 
late ‘twenties dragged on with leaden feet. She became tired, bored and frustrated. 

It was far from easy for a young middle class woman to break away from established family 
tradition, but Winifred decided at last that she must find a post. The Incorporated National 
Lending Library for the Blind was seeking a Secretary and Librarian and offered an annual 
salary of £75. I think that Winifred was fortunate to secure the post, her very first post, at the 
age of thirty. 

Winifred began her duties in May, 1906. It was a difficult time for the Library. The strains 
of the late "Nineties—not least the many individual and personal (and nearly all feminine) 
strains caused by the transition from the “dictatorship” of the founder to the more impersonal 
rule of limited company existence, were still being experienced. The Library had found a 
temporary solution to its already pressing accommodation problem by moving from South 
Hampstead to Bayswater, then regarded as a central district, but the new premises were very 
expensive. The Chairman had had to give his personal guarantee that the rent would be 
paid regularly and the London County Council was already expressing dissatisfaction with the 
structural fire risks. The Library was desperately hard up and it was still merely one of a con- 
siderable number of small libraries for the blind. The behaviour of the Executive Committee, 
even as reflected in the sympathetic mirror of its own Minute Book, could hardly be described 
as “relaxed” and it had recently had to dispense with the services, not only of Winifred’s un- 
satisfactory predecessor and her assistant, but also with those of the Library’s grubby resident 
caretaker and his wife. The then recent introduction by the Postmaster General of cheap 
postage rates for blind literature had been a great step forward ; apart from this the outlook 
was decidedly gloomy. 

Winifred lost no time in settling in. She mastered Braille quickly and was soon herself 
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training voluntary workers to transcribe. She was determined vastly to increase the selection 
of material available : she was so successful that the Library’s bookstock, which had stood at 
no more than 8,000 volumes in 1906, rose to more than 19,000 by 1914. Blind readers flocked 
to take advantage of the improved facilities : there were only goo of them in 1906 but nearly 
7,000 in 1914. The staff was increased ; more and more of the Bayswater building was taken over 
until the last corner of the basement was shelved ; new printed and Braille catalogues were 
published. This was certainly progress. 


The Library’s finances were not and probably could not be placed on a really firm basis 
prior to the introduction of Local Authority (Welfare) Grants and of “unified collections” : 
they came only after Winifred’s death. She had perforce to concentrate on increasing the 
income from voluntary subscriptions and donations : her undoubted success in this never easy 
and always time-consuming task contributed largely to the doubling of the annual income by 
1914. In 1906 practically all “voluntary” income had come from the Greater London area : 
by 1914 the Provinces were also beginning to contribute. In the same year Winifred had the 
satisfaction of obtaining her Library’s first grant, in the form of a very substantial gift of books 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 


Winifred’s advocacy of her Library’s cause took her on many speaking engagements to 
various parts of England and to Scotland as well. Her desire to secure the support of the Public 
Libraries for her work for their and her blind readers brought her into close contact with the 
Library Association. 

Winifred sought, above all else, to create, out of the existing congeries of small libraries of 
embossed literature, one great national lending library. She read a paper called, then rather 
daringly, ‘“The National Library for the Blind” at the L.A’s London meeting in April, 1910, 
but the first full impact of her “handsome and striking personality, positively radiating energy 
and enthusiasm” was felt at the Annual Conference at Perth in September, 1911. Fresh then 
from her undoubted triumphs at the recent International Conference for the Blind at Exeter, 
she read the first of two papers on “Present conditions and possibilities of Public Library service 
to the blind” ; a second being delivered by George Edward Roebuck, then as always a good 
friend to the blind. The papers were received with unusual enthusiasm—few could resist this 
charming woman—and the L.A. decided to set up a special committee on “Literature for the 
blind’. This was more than practical aid : it provided publicity for Winifred’s Library the 
like of which it had not previously experienced. Further publicity was provided by the articles 
and booklists, mostly written or compiled by Winifred, which were included in the new Librarian 
and Book World feature, “News from the Blind World”, from 1913. 


Winifred’s pre-War achievement was perhaps sealed when the Federation of Libraries 
for the Blind, with her Library at the centre, equipped with a union catalogue in 27 manuscript 
volumes, was established in 1913. Roebuck had been primarily responsible for the union 
catalogue but Winifred’s achievement was much greater than appears. During the period when 
the Federation was being organized she herself, with her Executive Committee, had also been 
heavily engaged in beating off a powerful attempt to absorb the Library. The attempt was made 
by Mr. Arthur Pearson and the British and Foreign Blind Association. 


By the outbreak of War in August, 1914, Winifred’s obvious mastery of a wide field of 
librarianship, and of far more than its techniques, compels the admiration of a later generation. 
But she was assuredly no genius. How could a woman with no more then eight years’ pro- 
fessional experience and, moreover, without previous experience of any kind of work, have 
achieved so much ? Could she have had a devoted eminence grise? In fact she had such an 
adviser and he was no less a person than the Honorary Secretary of the Library Association, 
Louis Stanley Jast (1868-1944). 


Jast had begun his career at Halifax and had spent the years from 1892 to 1898 as Librarian 
of Peterborough Public Library. He had become well known in the profession, particularly on 
account of his uncompromising advocacy of open access, before his appointment as Chief 
Librarian of Croydon Public Libraries in 1898. Since the beginning of the century he had been 
busily employed in remodelling not only the Croydon service but also both the outlook and the 
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methods of public librarianship as a whole. In the obituary notice which he contributed to 
the Library Association Record of February, 1945, Mr. Berwick Sayers, Jast’s Deputy and successor 
at Croydon, wrote : 
“Only a full-dress biography, if that, could do justice to his personality, activities and 
influence. He was, in my view, the most original thinker, the most inventive worker, the 
best speaker and the dominant character in librarianship in his day.” 


Jast was an amazing man and certainly one of the most colourful personalities yet known in 
librarianship. He was versatile in the true Renaissance tradition and was active in many other 
fields. 

I do not know when Winifred and Jast first met. It may have been soon after her appoint- 
ment--the Croydon Authority was certainly negotiating for the bulk loan of Braille volumes 
for its own blind readers during the summer of 1906. It may not have been until her Library, 
and mine, had joined the Library Association two years later. Certainly Winifred was soon 
making what she herself termed “assiduous attendance” at the L.A’s London meetings, then 
so frequently dominated by the Chief Librarian of Croydon. Neither Winifred nor Jast appears 
to have shown much previous interest in the other sex and now both fell deeply in love. Jast, 
nearly if not already forty years of age, was soon pressing Winifred to marry him. Winifred, 
in her early thirties, was perhaps a better judge of the potentialities of the years ahead of them 
both. Her family opposed the match in no uncertain fashion. Prior to World War I, a Chief 
Librarian of C.. ydon might have seemed, in purely impersonal terms, a less promising recruit 
to an impoverished middle class family than would be the case today. Jast’s mother, to whom 
he was devoted, made matters no easier by her outspoken, if understandable, fury at the unpar- 
donable gracelessness of a family which had the effrontery to look down on her son. Winifred’s 
ever-increasing mastery of her own special librarianship—-we do well to remind ourselves 
that her post was providing her with a personal fulfilment which she had never believed possible 
—made it hard for her to give it all up to marry Jast, despite her love for him. 


Before World War I women in professional occupations had not yet staked their claim to 
continued employment after marriage. I think that Winifred realised that an intelligent married 
woman with professional experience can seldom expect to live a full and satisfying life merely 
as a shadow to her husband and particularly when the man has himself assumed wider than 
normal responsibilities which will encourage him to find much of his own personal fulfilment 
away from his home. Unlike Mr. Angus Wilson’s Else Bode, Winifred could never have taken 
refuge “in a self-effacement that, however admirable, came perilously near to negation”. 

Winifred and Jast were soon spending much of their free time together, a good deal of it 
on the long country walks which few sensible lovers have ever despised and which seem, in 
retrospect, to have been so characteristic a feature of middle class courting during the years 
before 1914. It is easy enough to think in terms of the Fabians, of H. G. Wells’s novels, or now, 
say, by contrast, of Eleanor Farjeon’s wholly delightful Edward Thomas. 1 think, however, that 
Winifred’s essential background is portrayed for us most truthfully in the novels of Dorothy 
Richardson. Winifred was no Miriam Henderson. Those readers, however, who have followed 
Miriam’s career in that long series of —yes, I insist—classic novels from Pointed Roofs to Dimple 
Hill via The Tunnel and Oberland are, I think, the better able to understand Winifred’s world. 


Soon after the outbreak of War Winifred interested herself in the pioneer efforts for the 
blinded at St. Dunstan’s Lodge, which were soon to produce the great national ex-Service 
organisation. She gave up most of her scanty leisure time and taught Braille there, working 
happily now with Sir Arthur Pearson and his committee, of which she soon became a member. 
The work provided her with new and wider contacts and, after giving evidence before the 
Committee on the blind set up by the Local Government Board, she found herself a member 
also of the Board’s advisory committee. 

Winifred’s prime interest, as always, was in her Library and the War years provided 
splendidly unexpected opportunities. Her immediate problems had certainly increased. It 
became ever more difficult to maintain the Library’s annual income ; but she obstinately built 
it up. Her boy packers and men porters enlisted and her female staff went off to other posts. 
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Each vacancy seemed more difficult to fill than the last and Winifred herself spent many weary 
hours each week packing and unpacking the heavy Braille volumes. She still found time, 
nevertheless, to arrange for her Library to absorb the stocks of some of the other remaining 
Braille libraries, notably those of the Home Teaching Society and of the Catholic Truth Society. 
As their stocks and the new books provided by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust flowed on 
to the already overcrowded Bayswater shelves, the need for altogether larger premises became 
obvious and pressing. 

Winifred made her first approach for a building grant to the C.U.K.T. early in 1915 and, 
after long and patient negotiations, she had her reward. The Trust’s grant of £12,000, plus legal 
expenses, enabled the Library for the Blind to acquire, adapt and equip the Architectural 
Association’s building in Tufton Street, S.W.1. An adequately successful public appeal provided 
the remainder of the funds necessary to complete the undertaking. Jast served as a member of 
Winifred’s small building committee. As rebuilt, twenty years later, these premises form half 
of my Library’s present spacious Westminster Headquarters. 


The new building was opened in 1916, a year which seems in retrospect to have been 
Winifred’s Annus Mirabilis. The rehoused Library became at long last, and to her intense 
satisfaction, The National Library for the Blind. In proud justification of the impressive new 
claim, it was declared open, free of subscription, to all blind readers. The substantial gap 
between anticipated additional expenditure and only barely sufficient income was partly 
bridged by the exemption from the payment of rates, under the Scientific Societies Act of 1843, 
which was also obtained during this wonderful year. But Winifred had been overworking 
and, for the first time in her life, was feeling the strains of office. 


Jast had left Croydon and had resigned the Honorary Secretaryship of the Library 
Association on taking up the post of Deputy Chief Librarian of Manchester late in 1915. He 
had again pressed Winifred to marry him and she had agreed—after the War. Her own chances 
of bearing children had already all but gone in any case ; her loyalty to “my blind people’, 
as she had grown to call them, more than kept pace with the seemingly endless lines of war- 
blinded. But the new situation can have given little personal satisfaction either to Winifred 
or to Jast. They could certainly spend War-time holidays together, but at other times Manchester 
and Westminster, as I well know, are two hundred miles apart and, psychologically, at least as 
much more. While the letter deliveries of forty years ago may well have been more efficient and 
expeditious than those of today, the telephonic facilities readily available to those in love were 
decidedly more primitive. Fortunately for them both, the situation soon changed again. 


In January, 1917, Winifred reminded her Executive Committee that the only other large 
library of embossed literature remaining was that of the Manchester and Salford Blind Aid 
Society and, moreover, “‘it seemed desirable to ascertain whether some form of union could not be 
arranged”. Jast had prepared the ground by making contact with the Chairman of the Braille 
Library in Manchester and Winifred quickly followed up the initial approach. But the 
Manchester committee was divided and negotiations proceeded slowly. Winifred paid a number 
of persuasive visits during the year and in November she returned to Westminster with an agreed 
scheme. The Northern Branch of the National Library for the Blind was inaugurated in 
January, 1918. 

The Northern Branch went off to a slow start as a building had still to be found and funds 
were raised at first only with great difficulty. Winifred continued her Manchester visits and, 
meantime, she was coping, in London, with the problems of maintaining essential supplies of 
manilla paper for Braille—an all-but full-time task at that stage of the War—and persuading 
the C.U.K.T. to meet the cost of a new printed catalogue. She can hardly have known how 
comprehensive was her success in each field. 

The Whitsun of 1918 was approaching and Winifred and Jast had planned a short holiday 
together in the Lake District. She seemed her usual cheerful self at the meeting of her Executive 
Committee on 24th April, but early in May felt the symptoms of what appeared to be an internal 
chill. Pain began and soon became unbearable. Winifred’s doctor suspected appendicitis and 
rushed her into hospital for what was then still an important major operation. The surgeon 
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found a complicated intestinal obstruction and, on the Friday before Whitsun, 17th May, 1918 
as she lay, completely exhausted and in a coma, Winifred’s life ebbed away. 


Jast awaited Winifred in the Lake District but, alas, he was 


‘Alone with the stars, and close to the sun, 
And love and lover are over and done, 
Though the Lake still gleams and the streams still run. 


And many the lovers shall come as we, 
And as fair to them shall the landscape be, 
But never again, ah God, to me.’’* 


On gth October, 1918, the Unnamed Society produced, in Manchester, a new verse play 
by Jast entitled “The lover and the dead woman’’. It is movingly evocative of his love for Winifred 
and nowhere more than when he wrote : 


“Other men have loved, and other women died. 
And some have writ their grief in poesy, 
And some in music, 
Some have painted it, 
And some have wept in marble. 
Vain, all vain ! 
There’s no expression for this last of griefs, 
No form, 
For it submerges all things, like the sea, 
And is itself a void, like chaos.” 


*L. S. Jast : ““To my lady of Skiddaw.”’ 


Nore ON SOURCES 

I am greatly indebted for information to Miss Naomi Royde Smith, Mr. Berwick Sayers, Mr. Henrik Jones 
and Mr. D. D. Haslam, although they, of course, bear no responsibility for my interpretation of it. Printed sources 
used were the Library Association Record, The Library World, Librarian and Book World and Annual Reports of the National 
Library for the Blind. The quotations from works by Jast will be found on pages 2 and 5 of his The Lover and the 
dead woman and five other plays in verse. 1923 (Routledge). 


W.A.M. 


The Public Library 


By L. B. Horne 


This honeycomb drips dreams that top 
The ranks of knowledge, from the high 
Bookstacks a thousand voices cry 

On every tense of time. The drop 

Of dusty Caesars echoes still 

Behind the electronic hum, 

Protecting equilibrium, 

Preserving all the age until . . . 

Until the age shall either dance 
Attention to the dripping gold 
Dream-weaving truth or grow too bold 
And swelling, burst with ignorance. 
This honeycomb drips dreams that creep 
On the world’s pillow in its sleep. 


(By courtesy of Public Service) 
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The B.B.C. Reference Library 


ForMATION, History AND DEVELOPMENT, 1927 TO 1958—A Paper delivered at the National 
Book League by Miss F. Miines, M.B.E., Librarian of the BBC (1927-1958) 


WuEN I was very young my favourite book was called ‘What Katy Did’ because it seemed to me 
that the author, Susan Coolidge, really did understand the importance, to one of her readers at 
least, of supplying a detailed account of Katy’s activities. In the hope that you share my interest 
in what the other person does, I am going to tell you how the BBC Library came into being, how 
it developed and how it was maintained under my care as its first librarian, from which post I 
have recently retired after thirty-three-and-a-half-years’ service with the Corporation—what this 
Katy did in fact ! 

Before I step back into time, I should first explain that to-day there are four libraries in the 
BBC. There is the Music Library which contains one of the largest collections of music scores in 
the world and which supplies every piece of live music heard by listeners—from Skiffle to 
Scriabin. There is the Gramophone Library and here I begin to sound faintly American, for I 
must tell you that this IS the largest collection in the world. It functions in the same way as does 
the Music Library, though its concern is, of course, with commercial gramophone records. Then 
there is the Recorded Programmes Library which houses on disc and tape permanent records of 
historic events, outside broadcasts of general and sporting events, drama, sound effects and many 
other features. Finally, the Reference Library, the first of the four, of which I was in charge from 
its inception in 1927 to July 1958. Each of these libraries functions separately under its own 
librarian. 

In January, 1925, I joined the British Broadcasting Company, as it then was, as a research 
assistant for programmes. As you can imagine, things were very different in those days. We were 
a small but enthusiastic band of pioneers. The great advantage was that, in the early stages, 
nobody could be experienced in the art of broadcasting and there was plenty of scope for ideas. 
Looking back, it seems to me that progress in building programmes was extraordinarily swift and 
remarkably sure. The official whom I was appointed to help was styled ‘Artistic Director’—a 
post which was abolished within 18 months. His job was to supply ideas for the small band of 
producers of all types of programmes and mine was to find the background information relating 


to his suggestions. 

My boss considered his unit to be the original source of information and wisdom so had laid 
in a large stock of seals depicting a black owl on a red background, one of which was stuck on to 
every report he issued. One day I tactlessly said that this seal seemed to me to be a bad adver- 
tisement for our efforts as owls slept all day and hooted all night ! I was never popular from then 
on! 
The pavements between Savoy Hill and The British Museum Reading Room were worn 
smooth by my repeated journeys in search of information and it was apparent to me from the 
beginning that there was, and increasingly would be, the need for a library which would function 
in the same way as does a University library for its students—a place to which all those concerned 
with the art of broadcasting could come for help by trained librarians ; to have a behind the 
scenes service assisting to maintain one of the principles laid down by the first Director-General, 
the present Lord Reith. He did so much to implant the necessity for accuracy in all his staff and 
he ensured that confidence which listeners retain to-day in what one hears ‘on the wireless’. 
Indeed, this accuracy formed a large part of the foundation on which the BBC built its repu- 


tation. 
With the General Strike of 1926, our unit was disbanded and I was put to sub-editing and a 


certain measure of organisation in the quickly formed News Unit. Some here may remember, in 
addition to the News Bulletins, those long lists of train times and general information, so it was 
necessary to set aside two telephones to take incoming enquiries from the public. I well remember 
one occasion when a somewhat peevish voice informed the telephonist that, while the BBC had 
just broadcast the day’s price of sugar, we had not said whether this was for lump or for granu- 


lated ! 
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Following this unique experience, my conviction was strengthened on the need for a library, 
argued and contested, until finally I was given the green light to go ahead with it. So, in January, 
1927, I started the Reference Library equipped with a small encyclopaedia and a Bible—which 
stock I recommend to anybody as forming a nucleus of information and literature! From this 
modest beginning and with one assistant, the collection grew until to-day it numbers some 
seventy thousand books and about a quarter of a million illustrations, looked after by forty-six 
assistants. 


The first accommodation was one small room containing one glass-fronted bookcase, two 
tables and a mass of unsorted press cuttings. The first thing to do if we were to have anywhere to 
sit, was to sort these cuttings. They were pasted into books, under broad subject headings and 
thereafter the collection was continued in chronological order through the years until rece ntly 
when press cuttings were taken over by the News Information department which handles them 
in a much wider and more general way. The books of cuttings about the BBC exclusively were 
closed and retained in the Reference Library where they are of great historical value. They not 
only provide a useful pointer to the impact of radio as a cultural influence upon this day and age, 
but also a student can trace the BBC’s policy throughout the early years, the development of 
listeners’ tastes and the gradual interest of serious critics of radio. 


While the cuttings were being sorted and indexed, the bookcase was filling up. The small, 
painfully small, yearly allocation of money for the purchase of books made necessary the most 
careful consideration before buying any single work needed by a producer in the compilation of 
his programme. I understand that the first memorandum about me which is in the BBC Registry 
files says : ‘Miss Milnes has very ambitious ideas about a library. These will have to be re- 
strained’. The writer need not have worried. Finance acted as a very valuable brake on my 
slightly larger than life ideas but did ensure that the basic stock was sound and authoritative. It 
also naturally took me to the next stage. This was to establish relations with the Public Libraries, 
University Libraries and many Institutional bodies in order to facilitate the borrowing of books. 
Cordial help and co-operation was at all times generously offered and gratefully accepted. Then 
subscriptions were taken out with commercial libraries, particularly for borrowing fiction wanted 
for broadcast serialisation, adaptation into Features programmes or for straight readings and later, 
these subscriptions were extended to cover private and special library collections. Gradually the 
BBC Library began to take shape and subject sections developed. First though, as every librarian 
knows, it is one thing to supply a collection of books and quite another to persuade readers to use 
it. So I provided some special services to all concerned with the output of broadcasting. A précis 
of articles of international as well as of literary interest appearing in the monthly and quarterly 
journals was issued, also a daily list of references to the BBC in the daily press. A monthly list of 
anniversaries forming useful ‘pegs’ on which to hang programmes proved very popular with 
producers and greatly increased the number of visiting readers. 


In 1932 the BBC moved from Savoy Hill to Broadcasting House where now the Library 
extends down one side of the second floor. Faithful to my original scheme of decoration, the steel 
shelves are apple-green colour and the furniture is of light oak. The librarians’ desks were specially 
made some six years ago as the result of a time and motion study by the senior staff in the light of 
their experience. Much fatigue and strain has been eliminated by library staff having all their 
records easily to hand. Every inch of space has been used and library planners have praised the 
lay-out. There is of course a reading room for visitors cut off from the noise of telephones which 
ring incessantly all day long. 


With the growth of broadcasting the External Services Division came into being, operating 
from Bush House and broadcasting in forty-one different languages to many parts of the world, 
including of course, the Commonwealth. So a Branch Library was set up to cover their needs in 
these diverse languages. The stock at Bush House, the H.Q. of the External Services, includes 
many language encyclopaedias, atlases and dictionaries and every country in the world is covered 
by a careful selection of representative books and other material. The librarians there are called 
upon to assist all foreign nationals which incidentally includes unravelling the mysteries of collo- 
quial English from time to time ! Outside Reading, where the BBC Monitoring Service operates, 
the second Branch Reference Library was instituted. Here the emphasis in the book stock is on 
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diplomatic and international affairs. ‘The Monitoring Service calls for a special kind of library 
work and the assistants there must have a real knowledge of world affairs so as to be able to help 
the Monitors to check and decipher details of events, proper and place names which are often 
only heard phonetically and which of course must be correct in the finished Reports issued by 
this Service and used mainly by State departments and other subscribers. 

With the re-opening after the war of the BBC Television Service at Shepherd’s Bush, the 
third branch of the Reference Library was opened. As this is the first of its kind in the world 
especially designed and planned to suit the requirements of the new medium, this branch of the 
Library perhaps merits special mention. The basic plan in its construction was to supply com- 
bined documentation in pictorial and printed form and so illustrations form a large part of the 
library’s stock. In addition to the basic reference books, there are special collections of works on 
architecture, costume, history and visual art. Books on Art and reproductions of famous paintings 
have many uses in Television productions. They can sometimes provide contemporary docu- 
mentation in the days before the camera ; they might suggest a style to a producer in the dating 
of a feature which is not fixed by other considerations. For instance a production of L’ Arléstenne 
was dressed and the sets were painted in the manner of Van Gogh and a Nativity play had as its 
background a copy of the Wilton Tryptich and so on. As I have said, an important feature of 
this library is the illustrations collection which to-day numbers about 350,000. What is really 
interesting about this figure is that the assistants can FIND any one of the 350,000 very quickly ! 
Each illustration is pasted on a thin manilla mount and is closely indexed and catalogued so that 
it can be instantly found. I should explain that the illustrations themselves are very rarely used 
as they stand. What happens is, roughly, something like this. A Designer comes to the Library 
seeking accurate pictorial reference for a producer whose play is to be set in Mycenae in 2,000 
s.c. Another designer is looking for pictures of the interior of a Night Club for a Cabaret feature 
set in London in the ’20’s. They will want to see pictures of the architecture, scenery, interiors, 
furniture and $0 on, from which they will decide exactly what is necessary to form the accurate 
background. Details of dress and costumes worn at any period are also very necessary. With all 
this information readily to hand much time and effort is saved and Television programme 
builders will not, I hope, default on detail. One must always remember the expert waiting, pen 
‘at the ready’ to complain that a certain piece of furniture was ‘not in period’ and also the peppery 
Colonel writing from retirement to wonder what the world is coming to when a Hussar is im- 
properly dressed ! In addition, the Library is often asked for illustrations of the grotesque or the 
fantastical. We have been asked to supply pictures of a pig with an affectionate expression on its 
face and for illustrations of the kind of roses one would expect to find growing in an enchanted 
garden ! We are also kept busy now with last minute requests for checks on facts and figures for 
such programmes as ‘Tonight’, together with the supply of pamphlets and government publi- 
cations probably only published in the late afternoon of the same day as the programme, so you 
can understand that, with the ever increasing growth of Television, the Library must be on its 
toes to be one jump ahead of possible requirements. 

Broadcasting, both Sound and Vision, in all its implications, covers a very wide field indeed 
and unless the BBC’s Reference Library was able to duplicate a collection of comparable size to 
that of the British Museum, we cannot hope to supply all the manifold needs of every section of 
the Corporation. So, while the original aim of the Library is still to have in its permanent stock 
some authoritative works of reference to any subject, we do borrow, at the rate of around 500 
books a month, from outside bodies. With the methods employed and thanks to the good offices 
of many outside libraries the BBC Library is expected and generally manages to provide, by 
buying or borrowing, any book required. Buying is a day to day procedure as many of our readers 
expect to have a book almost before it is published. Most of the Third Programme requirements 
for research in the rarer and out of print works are met from an institutional subscription to the 
wonderful London Library. Which reminds me of an all-time record for a Third Programme 
producer to whom we lent 70 works, texts, commentaries, studies and the like, for a half-hour 
programme on a new approach to Comus ! Very dull it was too as I remember. 

The Library is strictly official, is not concerned with private reading of the staff and is not 
open to the public. It is maintained for the use of BBC personnel concerned with broadcasting 
and serves all departments whether producers, engineers or quiz masters. We aim to provide the 
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same service as can be obtained from libraries generally -research, advice to readers, biblio- 
graphy, provision of books and material, checking of facts and figures. The Central Reference 
Library and its three branches are each in the charge of an Assistant Librarian holding the highest 
possible degrees in the Library world. All the library assistants must hold at least Associateship 
and the junior assistants are studying to become chartered librarians. There are special sections 
of the Main Library devoted to particular subjects ; one for drama and the world of entertain- 
ment generally, one for Science and Technology, History, and the rest of the usual divisions. 
There is a large literature and poetry section and a very very good collection of books on music, 
There is also, of course a section of broadcasting content. A Bibliography called ‘Books on Broad- 
casting’ was recently issued which gives details of all non-technical material published in Great 
Britain since broadcasting began, to date. Some of the senior assistants have specialist knowledge 
in a particular subject, the Chief Assistant is an experienced bibliographer being mainly concer- 
ned with the book-lists which appear in the many excellent educational booklets published by 
the BBC. The second assistant is in charge of the borrowing from outside sources and knows 
where to obtain, with minimum delay, any specialised work. There is a trained musician with 
whom announcers and the like can talk cosily in their own particular jargon and a _ technical 
assistant for the section on Science and Technology. The assistant looking after the Drama 
Section has a vast encyclopaedic knowledge of the theatre, the cinema and all other forms of 
entertainment. So, particular kinds of enquiry can be canalised quickly to the experts in the subjects. 
All the library staff possess the essential quality of a good librarian which is an appreciation of 
the fact that our enquirers are probably seeking verification rather than information. Therefore 
everything that is asked of them is carefully checked before the replies are given and equal 
attention is accorded to a secretary slightly uncertain how to spell Tchaikovsky as is given to a 
Third Programme producer whose query involves detailed research. In the BBC Library speed is 
important but accuracy is of primary importance. Enquiries come to the Library unceasingly 
throughout a twelve-hour day and assistants acquire a certain facility which enables them to leap 
from subject to subject rather in the manner of a mountain goat leaping from crag to crag. To 
illustrate the wide variety of telephoned enquiries which one assistant recently received during the 
short space of half an hour, here they are : Could we say what were the chants sung by the early 
Christians on their way to the Roman Arena? Could we give a good account of Central Euro- 
pean court life in the early nineteenth century —and please don’t send me over millions of books, 
I just want one which will provide an outline history but not one of those chatty things written by 
an ex-princess—-it must be authoritative. When the assistant had explained the impossibility of 
any single work containing so much, a rather breathless voice was asking if we had a map which 
would show the route of General Sobieski’s army to the Relief of Vienna in the 17th century— 
and could we have it at once please as we are rehearsing in 3B. Following this was a request for 
a ‘slightly non-technical description of the processes of blood transfusion and blood plasma’. The 
next enquirer wanted information on music about animals and to include fish and insects and 
didn’t seem really interested in Arthur Askey’s Bee song ! Appropriately enough this particular 
batch of enquiries was neatly rounded off by a producer wanting material for a suggested feature 
on Eccentrics ! From the External Services Branch came a rather amusing account of an enquiry 
from an Oriental gentleman whose English was impeccable but who couldn’t for the life of him 
understand what was meant by the expression ‘washing the smalls’. Also from the External 
Services branch comes a typical batch of daily enquiries for background material :— 


The life of a sewerman—for a North American programme. 
Experimental and progressive teaching in English Public Schools for the Yugo-Slavs. 


For the French Service some non-political problems of the Caribbean and, at the same time, 
graphic accounts of Roman London. 


The History of the Laureateship to be discussed in a German feature programme. 
Information on New Towns for the Russian Section. 


Books on the problems of adolescence for the Middle East department. And details of the methods 
of career training in Great Britain, 
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In the Central Reference Library all the answers to the Quiz programmes are checked—any 
number between 150 and 200—-wanted back within two days or so and from which the listener 
may hear about half a dozen finally selected by the Producer. Then there are the ‘negative’ 
checks for programmes such as Mrs. Dale’s Diary where anything mentioned must be fictitious. 
It would never do, say, for anything to be disreputably connected with an actual trading estab- 
lishment, or for a shady character to give a bad reputation to an actual town, nor for proprietary 
articles to be advertised. This calls for extremely close checking. 


But please do not think that an assistant’s duties consist only of answering enquiries. There 
isa great deal of daily routine work. There are the obituary notices of eminent people to be added 
each morning to the Who’s Who both British and Foreign, as well as changes in Ministerial 
and Academic designation. There is the card index to Poetry contained in modern anthologies 
to bring up to date the last published reference book issued in 1955. Similarly a card index to 
information in English language Music magazines to be maintained particularly in connection 
with new works and rising composers. In the Drama room an index is kept of the important 
reviews in magazines and periodicals of new films, together with the cast-lists. There is an index 
to theatrical personalities as well as a current index to activities in the London and Provincial 
theatres, detailing premiers and forthcoming productions. Kept up to date too, is a list of books 
which have been published subsequent to a broadcast on the particular subject. 


Compiled by the Library also is a list of Outstanding BBC Dates which records the history 
of the BBC from 7th October, 1922, to 22nd September,1955, and includes many of the dates on 
which the ‘first ever’ broadcast took place. All these odd jobs are additional to the ordinary 
routine work in any library such as the issue and discharge of books and little things known as 
‘overdues’. Which reminds me of the true story of an eminent bishop who left his library to a 
certain august body whose librarian found the legacy contained about fifty books which had been 
borrowed from his library. There is a moral somewhere here I feel ! 


Part of the Library is a large and busy Periodicals Section from which is supplied all the 
printed published word necessary to the work of BBC personnel in London. This means that all 
newspapers, both British and Foreign, periodicals, White Papers, Blue Books, pamphlets, 
Maps, Parliamentary proceedings of both Houses of Parliament, are bought and distributed by 
the Library. Some fifteen hundred weekly, five hundred monthly and one hundred and fifty 
quarterly journals are routed out to individuals specially concerned. Back numbers are filed, the 
main newspapers are kept for one year and bound copies of The Times are in stock, with their 
indexes, from 1841 to date. These, by the way, together with a complete set of the J/lustrated 
London News and the Annual Register, form an invaluable background for compilation of the 
reminiscent type of programme, in Sound and Vision. 


Reminiscence is a dangerous word to use at this juncture for if I go on much longer, I feel 
that I will outstay my welcome here. But, looking back again for a minute, I am glad to have 
known and to have served many of the great men associated with broadcasting—the greatest of 
them all, Lord Reith who set the pattern, J. C. Stobart who started the Epilogues, Sir Walford 
Davies and many others, Rex Palmer and Stuart Hibberd both still going strong, I’m glad to 
say, not forgetting Tommy Handley the incomparable, and I once actually saw the prince of 
story-tellers, A. J. Alan, on the day he wandered into the library by accident ! 

From time to time during my career, a question has popped up—generally at cocktail 
parties, to which I was never able to supply a polite answer. “Oh, BBC Librarian—how nice, 
but what do you do—read all the new books ?”’! 
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IN 
@ LARGEST ‘The Guinness Book of Records’ is published by @ SLOWEST 
Guinness Superlatives and bound in unbeatable 
Geranium Fabroleen by Taylor Garnett Evans. @ OLDEST 
@ SMALLEST 
Says Bob the Binder : @ RICHEST 
@ FASTEST “Heaviest book ? 40 Ib. my record. One here 
weighs quarter of a ton with a 12 h.p. motor to @ DEEPEST 
turn the leaves. Small- oe) 
@ HEAviEst ¢t book is } in. square. @ TALLEST 
Largest bookshop? = 
Foyles have 30 miles of @ LOUDEST 


@ Loncest Shelves. Sell 4 million 
books a year. The bind- @ MOSTEST 
ings? The Linson range 


@ HiGHest forall book covers is the Res tes 


Grange Fibre, Leicester, Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 


Gramophone Record Libraries —The Second Phase 


AN EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE FACTORS AFFECTING THE COST OF MAINTAINING A COLLECTION OF 
LONG-PLAYING GRAMOPHONE RECORDS IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By Leste Witimor, M.A., A.L.A. and Brian Sxituinc, A.L.A. Southwark Public Libraries 


GRAMOPHONE record libraries have now become an established part of the public library service 
in London, and are slowly spreading throughout the country. Emphasis in the first phase was 
naturally on the founding of the libraries and providing them with adequate stocks. The second 
phase is, we suggest, more concerned with the maintenance of this stock in good condition, with 
consolidating the advances already made rather than with pure expansion. Statistics published 
by the London Metropolitan Boroughs show a very wide range of provision, but, as we hope to 
prove, the problem of maintaining collections, large or small, which is the chief concern during 
the second phase of the library’s existence, has yet to be adequately considered. 


The 78 rpm music records are now dead stock in most gramophone record libraries, and 
since no new titles of recordings other than of an ephemeral nature are being made in this form, 
they may be disregarded. Most libraries with a 78 rpm collection report that their use has 
almost entirely been discontinued where an adequate number of LP records has been provided. 
In general the 33 rpm is now standard, and despite new developments in the fields of 
tapes and stereophonic sound it seems likely that it will remain the chief form of record for the 
majority of users for a number of years. Record librarians are faced, therefore, with maintaining 
a stock of standard classical LP records, for most record libraries carry only a very small collec- 
tion of ephemeral material, and some libraries carry none at all. Record selection will be based 
on this collection of standard works, expansion being largely in the duplication of titles recorded 
by different artists and in introducing additional repertoire works, either recordings of new 
music or rediscoveries. There will, of course be a small number of records which cannot be re- 
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placed owing to deletions from the makers’ catalogues. The selection of titles available in the 
library will after a period remain constant for the most part, worn-out records being replaced by 
the most up-to-date version. The difficulty which faces most record librarians is to maintain this 
stock in reasonable condition and at the same time add enough new material to keep the borrowers 
steadily interested over a continuous period. Fortunately most record borrowers will be pre- 
pared to borrow a record more than once, and if the stock is sufficiently large and in good con- 
dition the record library should be able to look forward to a long period of continuous use. 


Unfortunately, reports of the Metropolitan Libraries suggest that most record libraries 
are not fulfilling their purpose adequately. Many have collections which are too small and too 
heavily used to serve their public, and others have inadequate funds for adding to their stock. 
Test figures suggest that in two or three years time some authorities may be faced with the com- 
plete renewal of their entire record stock, should issues continue at as high a rate as at present, 
whilst the sums allocated for record purchase remain at their present low figures. . 


In maintaining a record collection in reasonable condition the key is to be found in the 
number of replacements, and the following factors need to be borne in mind : 


DiscARDS 
(a) Number of records to be withdrawn and replaced, (i.e. either by the same work or the 
same recording). 


(b) Number of records to be withdrawn but not replaced, (i.e. deletions or ephemeral 
material). 


ADDITIONS 
(a) If the library has reached its maximum size. 


(b) If the library is still building up its collection. 

Thus it may be seen that the record fund may be split into two parts ; that required for main- 
taining the existing collection, and that required for expansion. The amount required for ex- 
pansion will depend upon the Library Committee who will need to make a policy decision as to 
the maximum size of the library and the time it expects to elapse before this size is reached. 
Calculations for this will obviously have regard to the size of the population, both actual and 
potential, and the number of borrowers—residents and possibly employees as well. Naturally 
this may change from time to time, but the Committee must have a clear idea of the service they 
are attempting to provide at any given time. 


The factors affecting discards are governed mainly by the use made of the library, which can 
be ascertained by the number of issues both in aggregate and of individual records. The actual 
number of records in stock is largely irrelevant to any calculations since for any given number of 
issues a small stock will be more heavily used than a large one, e.g. an annual issue of 20,000 on a 
stock of a 1,000 records means an average issue of 20 per record, whereas 20,000 issues on a stock 
of 2,000 records represents an average of only 10 issues per record. Nevertheless the total amount 
of wear is the same and will ultimately have to be accounted for. 


The life of an LP record in the library depends upon the standards set by the library and on 
the treatment the records receive from the public. The average number of issues per record can 
only be arrived at locally. It is best done by observation and the checking of date labels where 
the issue methods permit, but failing this it may be calculated as follows :— 

Annual issues 
Average issues per record = ————_——-—- 
Annual discards 


This figure, however, is only reliable where the stock is constant and the library has been estab- 
lished a number of years. Should the resulting figure for the average number of issues per record 
be unduly high it indicates that the number of records discarded is lower than it should be in 
relation to annual issues. As a guide it may be noted that Southwark Public Library average 40 
issues per record, whereas at Hendon Public Library 63 issues per record are averaged. Whatever 
the figure there can be little doubt that the examination of records on issue and return leads to a 
longer life for the record. 
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The number of records to be discarded each year may be estimated by the application of 
the following formula :— 


Annual issues 
Number of records to be discarded 


Average issues per record 


That is to say that in any one particular year, the records in the library receive an amount of 
wear which if confined to a limited number of records would wear them out completely. In 
practice, of course, the wear is spread over the entire collection and in one year no record may 
be completely worn out. Nevertheless, wear has accrued and must ultimately be paid for by the 
purchase of a replacement. It would seem wise, therefore, to anticipate the demand by providing 
an annual sum for replacement. For example, a library with an annual issue of 14,000 LP 
records expecting an issue of 40 per record may expect to discard the following numbers :— 


14,000 
—— = 350 records 
40 
This represents an expenditure of approximately £700 less any discount. This total may be 
slightly less if a number of the records are ten inch ones or EP’s. 

Since wear is constantly taking place, this means that from the first year of a library’s 
existence provision for replacement based on issues must be made and will take the form of 
duplication of the more popular titles. Ultimately when the maximum size of the collection has 
been reached duplication will give way to replacement. 

Having calculated the number of records to be discarded the record librarian must next 
decide which of these items he does not wish to replace. The cost of the remainder is then the 
sum required to maintain the record collection at its present level. The money left in the record 
fund after the purchase of these replacements represents the amount available for additional 
repertoire works and for expansion. Thus it will be seen that the rate of expansion can only be 
accurately estimated if the wear on the existing stock is known. 

It may be argued that it is as easy to replace records as they are observed to have worn out. 
This may be so in an established collection under the constant supervision of qualified staff, and 
in such circumstances the number of records withdrawn is unlikely to differ much from the 
figure arrived at by calculation. Indeed, observation is ultimately the only method of record 
withdrawal, but the application of the above formula will give an overall picture of record wear 
and thus provide a reasonably accurate guide to replacements and costs. 


In conclusion we would repeat our earlier statement that from the figures available it would 
appear that a number of libraries are not providing adequate funds for replacement of records, 
with the result that records are left in circulation long after pleasurable use is possible, and unless 
record funds are keyed closely to issue figures the situation will only be remedied by a major 
outlay at some future date of a sum of money akin to that required for founding a record library 
than for its maintenance. 


MEMORABILIA 


EARL ATTLEE far as the Council is concerned, must take 
was happily but briefly installed as President | place in January in the limited space of 
of the L.A. at the Council meeting on Chaucer House and often in conditions of 
January goth. There was an entirely attrac- bleak London fog, which this year affected 
tive address by the retiring President intro- the whole of Great Britain ; so much so that 
ducing him and placing on him the badge of it demanded an heroic effort from the Council 
his new office. So long as the Association members to be present. On the previous 
continues to regard its own year as coinciding evening he had been welcomed more in- 
with the calendar year, this ceremony, so formally at the Council’s Annual Dinner at 


on of 


Brown’s Hotel, when President Irwin pre- 
sided over 46 guests, and there were only two 
speeches, and those brief, and there was 
excellent conversation we hear. We were 
glad to learn of the presence of Past President 
H. M. Cashmore, who a week or two before 
Christmas had undergone a major operation 
and had made a rapid and good recovery. 
* * 

Past PRESIDENT IRWIN 

We reveal nothing that is subjudice in 
noting that the Chairman of the L.A. 
Council, in an attractive speech, moved at 
the aforesaid Council meeting a vote of 
thanks to Professor Raymond Irwin, who in 
his year of office now ended, had with 
gracious and entirely accessible industry, and 
considerable travel, led and encouraged the 
Association in what history will show to have 
been an important Association year. We add 
our tribute to one whom all librarians hold 
in respect and affection. If possible he has 
increased it. 

ok 
SUB-STANDARD Books ? 

The recent B.B.C. debate between two 
colleagues on whether or not public libraries 
should supply sub-standard books was on an 
important and very controversial matter. I 
did not hear it, but I hope somewhere or 
other to read it. In the simple observer like 
myself it immediately provokes one or two 
counter questions. Has anyone settled what 
is a sub-standard book? People of mature 
age remember how transient have been 
some of the works which in their day were 
acclaimed as classics ; for example, Seton 
Merriman’s The Sowers, Hall Caine’s Manx- 
man, Harold Frederic’s Illumination, Marie 
Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan, Watts-Dunton’s 
Aylwin. These are a few. I won't ask who 
reads them today ; they may be revived ; 
I believe some of them are now available. 
But they dominated the literary landscape 
at one time. Yet there were also older books, 
by Emma Jane Worboise, Mrs. Hungerford, 
Mrs. Henry Wood and _ the prevailing 
Miss M. E. Braddon, and, a very little later, 
Rosa Nouchette Carey, which, some of them, 
are still read. Recently, in the Sunday Times 
series on the 100 best detective novels, 99 
were named and in a census for the 1ooth, 
several offered East Lynne. Are these sub- 
standard ? Then, are there sufficient standard 
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Public Library contractors require Manager. 
He must be fully experienced and preference 
will be given to someone with a connection. 


Commencing salary £1,500 p.a. Write, stating 
qualifications, Box No. 102, The Library World, 
51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


books available to enable us to limit our 
stocks to them? Very good novels appear 
to-day ; the adjectives used by contemporary 
reviewers are notorious as telling the world 
how meritorious they are. Most of them, 
experience proves, are only for the day. 


* * 


Two MILLION 


Students of the Royal College of Art 
distinguished themselves on February 4th by 
their march through parts of Kensington, in 
protest against the plans for the new Central 
Library as being eighteenth century in form 
and spirit, alien and obsolescent if not entirely 
obsolete in the contemporary world. I do 
not know how other readers were affected 
by the drawing of the elevation which 
appeared in The Daily Telegraph on January 
26th. To begin with, it is to be part of the 
civic centre for the Royal Borough, and will 
stand on a sloping site off Kensington High 
Street, which, with its lawns, will also 
accommodate about a quadrangular space, 
town hall, municipal offices and assembly 
rooms. So far we have had only the glimpse 
of the library now in progress, as shown in the 
Telegraph and on the TV screens in February. 
The architect is Mr. E. Vincent Harris, 
whose former library design was that of 
Manchester Reference Library. That, cer- 
tainly, was an original building, and I am 
not sure if its shape, the rotunda, which 
stands like a great classical colosseum in the 
centre of the city, was imposed upon him by 
the site or was of deliberate choice, or if 
Jast had something to do with it. Panizzi’s 
dome in Bloomsbury seems to have in- 
fluenced most succeeding great libraries ; 
the Library of Congress, the Parliamentary 
Library at Ottawa, the Brotherton Library 
of the University of Leeds, the Picton Library, 
and the Manchester Library which seems an 
everlasting series of circles where every 
promenade inside it begins and ends in the 
same place ; all are its apparent progeny. 
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For Kensington the architect tells us he was 
given the task of producing something that 
was not modern in style ; something (it 
would seem) that was not to be one of the 
pyramidal series of white rectangles and, 
occasionally cylinders, which are rising 
everywhere in London. It was to be a 
“building of good manners”, and is therefore 
to be in modern English renaissance style in 
keeping with the existing buildings in the 
Royal Borough. Being innocent of architec- 
tural prescience, | look only in library build- 
ings for something that suggests a library 
and not a bank, church or hostelry, has 
ample uncluttered room in it free from the 
faddle-daddle of frustrating and useless walls, 
and is capable of many forms of replanning 
inside to meet the inevitable changes in 
library methodology which are to come. Yet, 
looking at Mr. Vincent Harris’s elevation, I 
have fallen in love with it. It may yet be 
the best public library building in London ; 
it certainly has already raised interest and, 
as I have already noted, artistic (or is it very 
inartistic ?) controversy. It will cost £500,000. 
* * * 

Another half million Library, if it material- 
ises, will be a new, also Central, Library for 
Bradford. It is some time since I was in 
Bradford ; long before Mr. Harold Bilton 
became chief librarian. I carried away from 
the Central Library an impression of every- 
thing being upstairs and the prominence of a 
public convenience just inside the main 
entrance. I am sure this must have been 
improved upon long ago ; anyway, in the 
last Annual Report, 1957-8, we read “the 
Reference Library, being on the top floor, 
benefits greatly from the installation of the 
new passenger lift, and is now easily accessible 
to many readers who previously found the 
long and arduous climb an impossibility”. 
I should think they did ! Even so, last year it 
was more crowded than ever, which may be 
one factor in creating the toughness of the 
Yorkshireman. But relief is now moderately 
within vision : the site for the new building, 
at the junction of Manchester Road and 
Little Horton Lane, has been approved, 
negotiations have proceeded for the purchase 
of the land and now the preliminary plans 
have been approved too. 
21 buildings and 16 other service points, 


issuing 2,368,014 items, to a population of 


287,000, with a modest number of staff, it 


As the centre of 


cannot be charged with anything worse than 

hard efficient service in conditions which for 

decades have not been a credit to a wealthy 

ity. 
* * 


A Nore FROM SWINDON 

In Print, the active little leaflet of the 
Swindon Public Libraries, contained, in the 
July, 1958, number, this : 


“Mr. J. T. Lea, Chief Assistant, has now 
left to take up an appointment as Tutor 
Librarian at the Salisbury and South Wilts, 
College of Further Education. The fact that 
his successor, Mr. T. S. McNeil, F.L.A., who 
has been Librarian-in-charge of the Central 
Lending Library since 1949, will be the fifth 
Chief Assistant since our service began in 
1943, came as something of a surprise to 
many. Indeed, it caused us to search our 
memories (and records) to see how many 
senior staff who have served in Swindon have 
subsequently become Chief Librarians else- 
where. The present Borough Librarian’s 
predecessor, Mr. James Swilt, is Borough 
Librarian of Holborn, two former Chief 
Assistants, Mr. H. S. Tallamy and Mr. A. 
Wilson, are Borough Librarians respectively 
of Royal Leamington Spa and Dudley. Our 
first Chief Cataloguer, Dr. C. W. J. Higson, 
is today Librarian of the Institute of Educa- 
tion, University College of Leicester, whilst 
one of her successors, Mr. H. F. Steele, was 
recently appointed Librarian of Carlton. 
Four Senior Assistants have also secured 
Librarianships. Mr. G. Llewellyn of Brecon- 
shire, Mr. J. C. Powell of Maidenhead, Mr. 
J. S. Burden of Kettering, and Miss J. M. 
Allford of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh.” 


It is a good record and I never find less than 
pleasure in reading such justified little boast- 
ings. If your own record is better than this, 
send me a welcome note about it please. 


By the way, Swindon has moved its Pine- 
hurst Branch from the old bungalow to a 
converted mission church building. This is 
one of several cases of converted places of 
worship as libraries. They can, of course, be 
rarely quite so good as a library built as such, 
but if the church is well lighted, spacious and 
weather-tight, it is remarkable what a 
librarian can do with it. 
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Wuat Mininc May Do 

Mining subsidence, I learn from the 
delectable N.W. Newsletter (January) is 
causing the sinking bodily of the Sutton 
Branch of St. Helens. If the building does go 
down, it was said at a recent meeting, it 
would do so in one piece. I hope the staff 
will be in a state of readiness to meet this 
experience. 

* * * 
Tue B.M. CaTALoGuE 

A few days before his assumption of office 
as Director and Principal Librarian on 
February 2nd, Mr. F. C. Francis was inter- 
viewed by The Daily Telegraph. Some dis- 
cussion, rather briefer than I should have 
liked, occurred as to his hopes for the future 
of the B.M. Possibly he thought the man-in- 
the-street—that someone we meet every- 
where but somehow rarely are able to con- 
centrate in a personality—might find the 
approach to the Museum somewhat grim. 
Well : it certainly is majestic and in my 
early days was most awe-inspiring. To me 
it was too grand to be grim, too wonderful 
for absolute familiarity perhaps, but when 
once I had done that easiest thing in the 
world, walked the few paces and turned the 
corner into the King’s Library, it became a 
place of absorbing delight. Here were mss., 
holograph copies of the greatest of our 
writers, pages written by the actual quills 
of men whose achievements outlasted time 
and—to be prosaic—the essence of the books 
of my daily craft, ambitions and visions. I 
must restrain my garrulity : it descends on 
me whenever I enter even today, as is 
obvious. To return to Mr. Francis: he 
hopes by improved arrangements, better 
lighting and “the finding of something that 
gets under the skin” in the way of displays, 
etc., to get nearer to the people at large. 
It would at this stage be difficult to be more 
specific, I suppose, but how excellent a 
frame of mind it is for a librarian taking up 
new, great national duties in librarianship. 
“Every opportunity will be taken to increase 
facilities for students, especially those of the 
library.” 

Something, too, emerged concerning the 
revised Catalogue of the Printed Books which was 
announced two years ago as open to sub- 
scription. The progress has been rather slow. 
I wonder if the subscribers were as alert as 
it might be expected they would be. Now, 
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however, it is to get under way—there are 600 
subscribers—and the first volume is expected 
within the next four months. Thereafter it is 
hoped to produce four volumes each month. 
Each volume will cost £6 and the whole, 400 
volumes, will be completed in 6 years. This 
is good news. It has its rueful side in my 
feelings as I contemplate the handsome 
pinkish volumes in which it began to appear 
in 1930 and pursued its labyrinthine way 
for twenty-six years, to reach the letter D 
before its abandonment in the face of enor- 
mously rising costs, and obviously many 
other difficulties. Thence came the greatest 
switch-over in catalogue history. The modern 
technique of photo-offset lithography comes 
to assist and the Catalogue which it is now 
estimated would take 250 years to complete 
will be concluded in six. We may be sure 
that some arrangement of a generous sort 
will be made with subscribers to the aban- 
doned edition. 

* * * 


PuBLiciIry AND Pay 


I often wonder if the publicity given to 
librarianship as a career helps us as much as 
we think. The factor we omit in consider- 
ing this advertisement is the limited capacity 
of so many who will read it to understand 
clearly what is written. It is natural that the 
first and probably the decisive point in pub- 
licity for the reader is “What is the money 
end of the job ; is it real money ?”’ Too often 
we have to confess that in spite of the trebling 
at least of initial salaries and the less obvious 
increase of final ones—those for senior posts— 
our salaries compare unfavourably with those 
of almost every other comparable craft. The 
recent deplorable and frustrating official 
decision to tie branch librarians for ever to 
the A.P.T.I. scale, which I hope has in- 
furiated all librarians, is the sort of thing 
that should be known. We should know, as 
widely, the names of the sentencing committee 
members, so that we can place the blame on 
the actual persons involved. 

It is, therefore, with some perturbation 
that I read those career articles, which are 
common today, when these deal with 
librarians. Quite a good one, in its way, 
appeared on February 8th, in a series running 
in The Sunday Times. It traces the career, 
stage by stage, of a man who started as 
junior in a public library at £300 after army 
service, worked for L.A. exams., and, in five 
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years, got the librarianship of a technical 
college. After two years he went into in- 
dustrial librarianship where he spent five 
years, leaving with {goo a year and his 
F.L.A., to become now, at the age of 32, a 
senior librarian “in a major Government 
scientific library” with a salary of £1,150 
and the hope of about £2,000 before his 
rather far-away retirement. Few librarians, 


the article goes on to say, even at the top of 


their profession, can expect to earn more, 
except the heads of big public libraries, 
where, at the Local Authorities’ discretion, 
salaries may approach £3,000. There is 
possibly some truth in this, but it would be 
unfortunate if any ordinary lad were drawn 
into librarianship in the belief that he would 
some day reach £3,000. It is about as easy 
to become Prime Minister, or Governor of 
the Bank of England, as to reach a librarian- 
ship with such a salary. Unless he has the 
fullest qualifications—and often with these— 
and changes his position fairly often and 
with complete judgment, a matter which 
depends almost entirely upon personality, 
he may find himself growing grey bogged 
down in A.P.T.I. 

By an irony unintentioned, this article is 
the central feature of a page of advertise- 
ments of berths for senior industrial and other 
professional men. The lowest salary offered 
appears to start at about £1,500, and the 
average to be about £2,500, and tycoons are 
called for at £5,000, and even £10,000. 
Quite rightly our article says: “You do 
need some sense of vocation to see you 
through the thin time at the beginning.” 

And yet—and yet—some of us have 
managed to find happiness in librarianship. 

* * * 
Some Hove Views AND EXPERIENCES 

Recently I made one or two extracts from 
the report of the Willesden Public Library. 
I have been intrigued this month with a few 
points in the Hove report which I hope may 
interest others. First, Mr. Jack Dove 
addresses his Committee in an easy, direct, 
but always courteous style, which I am sure 
they must appreciate. Secondly, he never 
fails to say when a matter has been decided 
in a manner which does not accord with his 
own judgment. Librarians of course often 
have to subordinate their views, sometimes 
orthodox and cherished ones, to the fiat of 
their committees or, more frequently, their 


| 


Councils : at least for the time being. The 
libraries had a busier year than ever before 
and more and more people have been 
attracted, yet on the same first page we 
learn that the Committee had received the 
approval of the Council to the closing of the 
libraries at 6.30 instead of 7 p.m. Another 
recession, which is imposed from without, is 
that Brighton no longer admits Hove tickets 
to be used in its library. Hove readers must 
register at Brighton. Hove continues to 
accept Brighton tickets. I should be inter- 
ested to learn the reasons for this action on 
the part of the larger of the sister towns. 
Another recommendation, in parallel with 
some other libraries, is the increase of the 
bespoken fee from 3d. to 6d., was made to the 
Hove Council, who responded by abolishing 
the reservation of novels. “This”, says Mr. 
Dove, “has proved a most unpopular step 
and has deprived the purposive reader of a 
service of immeasurable value.” Here is 
something else: ‘The photo-charger was 
withdrawn after a trial period of three 
months. You were concerned at the un- 
limited number of books which readers could 
take and I was concerned with the time taken 
to sort transaction cards. I believe that a 
mechanical system of dealing with the ever- 
increasing traffic is inevitable, but I under- 
stand that newer methods still are being tried 
in the Scandina vian countries, and these lam 
watching with keen interest.’” This is a most 
active and successful library and the changes 
I have mentioned show only one retrograde 
step and, so far as photo-charging is con- 
cerned, a willingness to experiment and to 
withdraw when its difficulties locally are too 
severe to be borne. 


THE WORLD OF 
DICTIONARIES 


Some years ago there was a little dusty 
bookshop just off High Holborn which most 
people passed without noticing. Their 
neglect was to be forgiven for the corner was 
windy, there was a hazardous traffic round- 
about nearby, and the surroundings were 
generally unattractive. Perhaps that is the 


reason that the bookshop is no longer there 
and its place has been taken by a travel 


agency. But it is London’s loss, for that book- 
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shop was probably the only ready source of 
the rare foreign-language dictionary, or the 
half-forgotten treatise on a_ little-known 
dialect. ‘Today there is almost certainly no 
bookshop in the whole of the British Isles 
that specialises on the subject of foreign 
languages, and recourse must be had to the 
great general bookshops-—notably Blackwells, 
Heffers and Bowes and Bowes—or to one of 
the very able booksellers who concentrate on 
one language, as the Dolphin Bookshop does 
for Spanish. 


To fill this visual lack, Dr. Wolfram 
Zaunmiiller has produced a_ remarkable 
Bibliographisches Handbuch der Sprachwirter- 
biicher (Hafner Publishing Company, gos.), 
splendidly and immaculately produced. This 
book is a joy to have and to handle and, lest 
anyone should be disposed to reject it owing 
to their ignorance of the German language, 
presents no difficulties since its contents are 
international. Thus, English, French, Ger- 
man and other titles are included in a clear 
and concise manner so that those who insist 
on the English approach to a language will 
have no problem in selecting suitable English 
items where they exist. 

This proviso is important for, in many 
languages, there is no adequate dictionary in 
English. The reason is all too clear : in those 
countries where English influence has long 
been pre-eminent, it is natural that many of 
the best dictionaries should be English, or at 
least have a strong English contribution. 
Thus, the best Swahili dictionary is in English 
while, in Basque and Catalan there is not 
a single English item. Dr. Zaunmiiller, 
whose methods are typically thorough in this 
work, confirms this disturbing fact a score of 
times in this survey of the world’s output of 
dictionaries covering the whole period of 
Western printing. 


As one turns the pages of Zaunmiiller’s 
bibliography, one pauses happily at those 
more curious tongues where the best of 
scholars have fallen foul at various times. At 
Etruscan, for instance, where more than 
one nineteenth-century philologist has made 
himself look foolish by forming a dictionary 
round a half-framed theory. But the list is 
impeccable : the Corpus inscriptionum, Stolten- 
berg’s Sprachlehre, Pallotino’s Testimonia, Mar- 
gani’s Sprazzi di luce and Lattes’ Saggio—all 
the snares have been omitted, and once 
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again not a single British work. What of 


Ladin (or Romansch), that palaeolithic 
survival in the modern language world ? 
Zaunmiiller gives a whole double-column 
page of entries, all of them published within 
the last seventy years and, once again, no 
English item. 

How, then, does Zaunmiiller deal with the 
English language ? He has done us proud : 
out of a total of 410 columns, covering more 
than five hundred languages and dialects, 
more than twenty-seven are devoted to 
English, and these entries are sensibly 
divided into General dictionaries published 
since 1850; English-German, German- 
English ; Correct-usage, Foreign loan words, 
and Proper Names ; Synonyms and 
antonyms ; Slang ; British and American dia- 
lects ; Etymology ; Miscellaneous ; and, 
Dictionaries published before 1850. It is good 
to find Zaunmiiller drawing attention to the 
“sehr gutes, wissenschaftliches’’ Wyld, to 
both editions of Roget, to no less than ten 
rhyming dictionaries, to the Dictionary of the 
older Scottish tongue, and to all the rest of the 
works we know so well. There are, of course, 


occasional lapses from the English point of 


view : thus, under Old Norse one would have 
liked to see E. V. Gordon’s Introduction to old 
Norse which, though strictly not a dictionary, 
is probably of more help to the unlettered 
Englishman than any of the learned works 
Zaunmiiller lists. Again, under Modern 
Greek, one would have liked to see some 
distinction between such apparently equal 
dictionaries as Divry, Kyriakides, Kykkotes, 
etc.: as travellers know, some Modern 
Greek dictionaries are of more use in Cyprus 
than in Athens. 

But it would be wrong to cavil at this 
masterly and able arrangement and selection 
of nearly six thousand dictionaries. Although 
the items are arranged alphabetically by the 
German name of each language, references 
are so skilfully made that one is led imper- 
ceptibly from Bushman to San, from Kabyl 
to Berber. And, as if this were not enough, 
there is an index of languages by continents, 
and a superb index of names of compilers 
and editors, and a good little bibliography of 
other such bibliographies which does not 
give sufficient emphasis to the important 
contribution of the Library of Congress to 
this most fascinating of fields. 


RoBERT COLLISON 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


THe Oxrorp ComMPpANION TO FRENCH LITERA- 
TuRE. Compiled and edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey and J. L. Heseltine. 1959. x+77! 
pp. 8vo. Clarendon Press, 42s. 

Looking today at the Oxford Companion to 
English Literature, 1 could not help the reflec- 
tion that when Sir Paul Harvey compiled and 
edited the first edition he placed on my 
shelves as well as those of every nameable 
reference library a wonderful book. The 
librarian’s world is thronged with books 
which are also alleged to be wonderful, but 
here was the begetter of a series of Oxford 
books which deserve the name. The 
confidence we feel in the successive similar 
volumes from the Clarendon Press derives in 
no small way from the proofs of adequacy 
Harvey gave us in his work. 

The obvious sequel to so good a book was 
one like it on the literature which is for many 
only secondary to our own. Harvey was 
persuaded to undertake it and for years, 
especially the years 1939-45, when the war 
precluded other literary occupations I suppose, 
he laboured assiduously on the long period 
from the beginnings to near the end of the 
18th century, the slips in perfect order, he 
delivered to the Clarendon Press. But for 
Revolutionary and post Revolutionary times 
he needed an assistant and found the ideal 
one in Miss Janet L. Heseldine, and she, 
after his death in 1948, was persuaded to 
undertake the formidable task of completing 
his work. And here is the most desirable 
result. 

It consists of some 6,000 entries, some of 
them quite comprehensive, some brief; in- 
tended to provide readers who require the 
means “to find the explanation of an allusion 
or recall a plot, to fit a character or a book or 
an author to a title, to relate a king to his 
dynasty or a movement to its century.”” One 
usually turns to one’s own authors. Rabelais 
and the select company of the great from 
century to century, even when as different as 
Balzac, naturally have several columns 
deyoted to them, but a space almost as long is 
given to Pentagruel, and in this way authors 
and their masterpieces are related and yet 
described separately. So, too, are authors 
and associated subjects, as Verlaine with 
Parnassiens Symbolisme, and Decadents, 
and, again, Jean-Paul Sartre with Existen- 


We find even 
Antonio Panizzi, who of course is Italian, 


tialisme, his chief interest. 


with note of his remarkable  organi- 
zation at the British Museum, but mainly 
to set off the delightful epistolary friend- 
ship he had with Prosper Mérimée as 
revealed in the latter’s Lettres a Panizzi, 1850- 
71, published in 1881. A brilliant treatment 
of foreign influences on French literature is 
matched by one rather shorter on French 
influences on English literature. A much 


wider interpretation of “‘literature”’ itself 


prevails throughout than the usual narrow 
library interpretation. Diderot, Descartes, 
and Pascal are here. Even “L’Enfer de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale” gives short mention 
of the section there where books that offend 
for obscenity, blasphemy and other of the 
deadly sins, are immured. For the beginner 
there are two useful appendices: 1, one 
shows how to set about the study, leading off 
with the esteemed Guide de l'éludiant in 
litterature frangais by E. Bouvier and P. 
Jourda, 1936, and later editions ; and, 2, 
maps of the departments and former pro- 
vinces of France, and of the country’s 
physical features. 

There is no doubt that hereafter every 
library will benefit by its presence and be the 
poorer for not acquiring what seems to this 
reviewer to become on sight an indispensable 
aid for which we may thank Oxford once 
again. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BrITIsH 
COMMONWEALTH OF Nations. Volume 6. 
Australia, New Zealand and their Depen- 


dencies. (Second Edition. London : 
Sweet and Maxwell Ltd. 1958. vii and 


120 and (indices) 26 pp. 30s. net.) 

This edition brings the bibliography up 
to June 1958 ; it is the work of the same 
specialist editors as was the first. The only 
change in the scope of the book has been 
the omission of the sections on the law books 
of Fiji and the Western Pacific, which will 
appear in the new edition of Volume 7, at 
present under preparation. This is a very 
valuable piece of work, and it has been 
prepared with industry and care ; librarians 
and research workers as well as practising 
lawyers owe a great debt of gratitude to 
Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell for publishing 
this series of bibliographies. The only 


important failing of Volume 6 is in the 
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quality of the indices. As the publishers 
explain these were prepared by a layman 
from the titles of the books alone, and 
though they are complete and fairly ser- 
viceable they would have been better if they 
had been entrusted to an expert. There is 
also a certain lack of consistency in the 
description of the books ; in some cases a 
collation is given and in some not, and there 
seems to be no principle behind such varia- 
tions. In the same way the place of publi- 
cation and the format is given for some 
books and not for others. For most purposes 
however these deficiencies do not affect the 
utility of the bibliography. 

Ryper (John) Teach yourself Printing for 

Pleasure. E.U.P., 1957. 7s. 6d. 

This is the very best kind of “Do-it- 
yourself’’ book. It is quite clearly written 
for the previously unskilled amateur working 
in a small room or shed with but a small 
amount of money to spend. The author 
shows a sure sense of the need which amateurs 
have for having something to show for a 
week-end’s work by advising, right at the 
start, that on the whole, small jobs such as 
invitation cards, letterheads and the like 
should be attempted. 

After a brief introduction, small presses, 
type-designs, type manufacture and quan- 
tities are dealt with before the fourth section, 
on how to compose, is reached. ‘This is 
followed by a section on taking impressions. 
Then follows a short historical chapter on 
the little presses which is also intended to 
fill you with enthusiasm to try something 
in the nature of experiment yourself, and 
this aspect of private printing is continued 
in the next two sections. 

Section g is entitled ““Everything you need 
is easy to get” and consists of a list of necessary 
equipment and materials with specimen 
quantities and sizes, estimated prices and 
addresses of manufacturers and suppliers. 
The book is rounded off with a short glossary 
and a few pages of type specimens. 

The style of writing is clear, sufficiently 
technical to be useful yet not confusing. 
Everything is easily understood : the illus- 
trations are, considering the size of the 
volume, abundant and well chosen. This 
volume in the Teach Yourself Series is 
highly recommended to all First Professional 
and Registration Students of the Library 
Association. 


NATIONAL Book LEAGuE. Education Book 
Guide v. 4-1959, iv + 144 pp. Q. Councils 
and Education Press (10 Queen Anne 
Street, London) 14s. 

Covers the twelve months, December, 1957- 
December, 1958, and is concerned with 
books for all ages of readers except that, in the 
case of contemporary fiction, only books 
written specially for children are listed. 

There is no attempt at assessing the values 
of the books but care has been given to 
grading them in Primary (Infants, 5-7, and 
Juniors, 8-11) and Secondary (11-18), and in 
this group books suitable for those who have 
passed the G.C.E. at ordinary level and are 
working for “A” or “S” or for university 
entrance are marked “advanced”. The 
cataloguing is full and the annotations are 
descriptive and impartial rather than evalua- 
tive. There is a useful author index. We have 
already noticed previous editions of this use- 
ful serial. It will do good service to those who 
use it as a “check-back” on their selection for 
their lending and junior libraries for last year. 
Love. (A. C. B.) The Individual and the 

Universe. ‘The B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 

1958. 1959, 4, 111 pp. Cr. 8vo. Oxford 

University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The lectures, by the prof. of Radio Astro- 
nomy in the University of Manchester, and 
Director of the Jodrell Bank Experimental 
Station, show not only the great knowledge of 
our leading experts; they also have a 
simplicity of exposition and a charm and 
directness of manner that would seem to 
justify our inclusion of the small volume in 
which they appear in even a purely library 
magazine. From what seems to the tyro to be 
a devastating revelation of the boundless 
infinity of universe beyond universe in only 
one of which we are (to quote Arundell 
Esdaile) *‘dust of thy least star’, he goes on to 
trace in little the development of astronomi- 
cal thinking from Ptolemy to the findings of 
Jodrell Bank. It is the enormous implications 
of the problems involved that he brings out 
more clearly than we have found anywhere 
else in a comparable small book. There are 
sensations in it such as the demonstration, 
on pp. 68-9, of the transmission by radio of 
our voices to the moon and back perfectly 
audibly. Much else comes out especially the 
sense that there really are many more worlds 
yet to be discovered. To say more about the 
book would be beyond what is appropriate 
in these columns. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary WorLb”. 

23rd January, 1959. 
Sir, 

Since it is probable that others have written 
about the point I have in mind I will state it 
briefly. The editorial statement in_ this 
month’s number that “Only if an entire 
region fails . . . will recourse be had to the 
N.C.L., which will draw upon the other 
regions . . .”’ is incorrect. 

Under the recently established inter- 
regional coverage scheme each region, while 
striving after a high level of self-sufficiency 
in all subjects, agrees to aim at virtual 
completeness in the subject or subjects allotted 
to it. An application for material listed in 
the B.NV.B. trom ist January, 1959, which 
cannot be satisfied within the region of origin 
will normally be forwarded by the regional 
bureau concerned direct to the bureau of the 
region which has accepted responsibility for 
the appropriate class. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK RUTHERFORD, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
Northern Regional Library Bureau. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 

26th January, 1959. 
Sir, 

I am grateful to Miss Dormer for correcting 
a number of minor, but regrettable errors in 
my recent article on foreign bibliography and 
book selection—-due mainly to inadequate 
proof reading. 

Part of her criticism I feel to be opinion 
rather than fact, and I maintain that the 
article contains a good deal of information 
not readily available elsewhere, and of par- 
ticular value to students. 

It was especially unfortunate that the 
further references cited by Miss Dormer were 
omitted —they were in fact included with the 
text of the original article, and left out in 
error by THe Lisrary WorLp. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. H. BaumMFieLp, 
14 Heath Drive, 
Raynes Park, 
London, S.W.20. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary 


29th January, 1959. 
Sir, 

In the January number of THe Lisrary 
WorLpD you printed an account of the 
Annual Meeting of the National Central 
Library, in which you raised the question of 
the powers of this meeting and assumed that 
its only function was to elect a member to 
serve on the Executive Committee. 

May I make the position clear? In the 
first place the holding of an Annual Meeting 
is laid down in the Royal Charter of the 
Library, which states that ‘““There shall be 
held at such time and place as the Com- 
mittee may direct an Annual Meeting, of 
minimum sum as the Board may, from time to 
time, determine, and . . . all libraries or other 
institutions or persons who render a service 
of equivalent value. At such Annual Meeting 
such contributories (or in the case of a 
library or other institution the nominee of 
the governing body thereof) shall have a 
right to be present.” It lays down further 
that the Chairman of the Committee shall 
preside, or appoint some other member 
of the Committee to do so, and that the 
principal executive officer shall attend and 
“shall make provision ‘for an adequate 
report of the Meeting for the information of 
the Board and the Committee.” The Royal 
Charter further states that “Any resolutions 
or recommendations approved by a majority 
at the Annual Meeting shall be considered by 
the Committee and by them reported, with 
their comments, to the Board.” 

It should be noted that the number of 
representatives of the Contributories on the 
Executive Committee elected by the Annual 
Meeting is three and not one at any given 
time. 

The Annual Meeting gives an opportunity 
for discussion of the Annual Report of the 
Executive Committee by those institutions 
and persons who support the work of the 
Library, and enables the information con- 
tained in the Report to be amplified and if 
necessary clarified. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. P. L. Fiton, 
Librarian and Secretary to the 
Trustees of the National 
Central Library. 
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ODHAMS 
Spring Books 


PIMPERNEL IN 
PRAGUE 


Donald Campbell-Shaw 


The amazing true story of a present day “Pim- 
pernel.”” How the author succeeded in bringing 
his relatives to freedom from under the very noses 
of the Communist Police was acknowledged by 
the world Press as an outstanding act of daring 
and ingenuity. Illustrated. 


March 16th 


MACHINES ON 
THE FARM 


H. J. Hine, B.Sc. (Oxon.), M.1.B.A.E. 


An extremely practical book that gives an entirely 
new approach to a subject of vital importance 
to all farmers and farm workers. A comprehensive 
survey of modern methods—time and labour- 
saving operation, maintenance, etc. Over 160 
illustrations. 
March 16th 


18s. Od. net 


25s. Od. net 


Revised Editions 


MODERN FOUNDRY 
PRACTICE 
E. D. Howard 


The third edition of this well-known guide to 
British foundry work. It has been thoroughly 
revised and enlarged to keep pace with recent 
developments. Over 350 illustrations. 


March 16th 30s. Od. net 


THE UNIVERSAL HOME 
DOCTOR ILLUSTRATED 


A new, up-to-date edition of this guide to family 
health problems, motherhood, first-aid, etc. An 
essential book for the home. Over 200 illustrations. 


March 16th 20s. Od. net 


ODHAMS PRESS LTD., BOOKS : TRADE SALES 
DEPT., 24 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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READY NOW: 


A COPY OF THIS WORK SHOULD 
ALWAYS BE CLOSE TO HAND. IT IS 
ESSENTIAL TO PRACTISING AND 
PROSPECTIVE LIBRARIANS 
ALIKE, AND INDEED TO 
ALL BOOKMEN AND 
COLLECTORS. 


THE 
LIBRARIANS’ 
GLOSSARY 


TERMS USED IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
AND THE BOOK CRAFTS 


By 
L. M. HARROD 


2nd Edition, 1959 18s. net 


THIS EDITION HAS 
BEEN COMPLETELY RE- 

VISED, AND CONTAINS AN 
ADDITIONAL 1,200 ENTRIES, 
COVERING ALL FACETS OF 
BOOKS AND BOOK -COLLECTING. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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-BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF THE 
PRINCIPAL LONDON, NEW YORK, &C. BOOK-AUCTIONS 


The indispensable guide to the Current Values of Old Books 
in the British Isles and the United States of America 


CURRENT VOLUMES 


Vol. 54 (Auction Season 1956-57) £3 18s Od net 
Fifth General Index (Vols. 41-45) £12 12s. net 


READY MARCH 1959 
Vol. 55 (Auction Season 1957-58) £3 18s Od net 


List of Back Volumes will be sent upon application to 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


LONDON : 39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
and 16 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


New EPWORTH Books 


HEIRS TO RESPONSIBILITY A You are cordially invited 
By ALFRED C. LAMB, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net 


“Wrought to apostleship’—the phrase is St. Paul’s. 
He used it to describe St. Peter. But Peter was not 

the only one to be so forged by God. Ten others AN EXHIBITION OF 
underwent the same experience. When it was over POLISH BOOKS 
God could transfer to their shoulders the respon- 
sibility for proclaiming His Saving Will and Word published by The Polish State 

which had lain on the shoulders of Jesus. Publishing House for Scientific 
Literature (Panstwowe Wydawnictwo 
THE ASTONISHING YOUTH Naukowe) of Warsaw 

By DR. MALDWYN EDWARDS 10s. 6d. net 
This is not one more life of Wesley but a portrait of FROM 16-28 MARCH 

the man himself. So often he has been misrepresented at COLLET’S BOOKSHOP 

as austere, despotic and unlovable. In this book 44/45 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON wCl 
the real man emerges as possessing both strength ‘ 
and attractiveness, one whose easy charm was felt The exhibition covers the following subjects: 
by critic and friend alike. Anthropology Archaeology Bibliography 
Biology Chemistry Economics Geography 
History Law Linguistics Mathematics 


THE EPWORTH PRESS Philology Philosophy Physics &c. 


to visit 


25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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